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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
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IN ARCH, FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY, I 

It was only a few weeks ago that the beautiful whit: 
cruiser “Chic o’’ came in from her transatlantic cruis 
ing, a model in every way of symmetry and efticiency. 
Her graceful spars, glistening sides, burnished bright 


work and frowning guns caused remarks of admiration 
to be made on every side. She had been a most popular 
ship from the time the large-hearted Irishmen extended 
their cordial greetings at Queenstown and at Kingstown 
until she was cheered, some two years later, by the 
crews of the English Squadron as she steamed away 
from Bermuda, her last foreign port. 

Shortly after her arrival here the Board of Inspection 
visited her and made a critical examination from truck 
to keels, on both inside and out the ship, which resulted 








praise and commendation from the experts 


in words of 


who compose the Board. No sooner was this ordeal fin- 
ished than the cruiser was sent around to the Navy Yard 
where orders were en to put her out of commission 

With spars sent on shore, the white paint marred 
here and there, the decks soiled, the living spaces like 
so many barns, the fires in galley and tireroom extin 
guished, candles, or dim oil lamps, in place of the bril 


liant electric lights, there is a feeling of desolation from 
tatfrail to bowsprit end, and one not accustomed to such 
things wonders how in so short a time neglect can re- 
place discipline and tidiness. 

It is very probable that the “Chicago” 


will never 


again appear in the rig she has had ever since her cruis- 
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SIDE OF VESSEL LOOKING AFT. 
ing began six years ago, for new machinery and boilers 
of an improved type will increase her speed and give her 
greater coal capacity. The sails, while pleasing to the 
eye, are of but little real utility even in peace times, 
while in action the yards would have to be thrown over- 
board to get them out of the way. The expense of tak- 
ing sails and rigging about is considerable, as the heat 
from the furnaces quickly burns them up. 

Some idea of the height of the ‘‘Chicago's’’ armore: 
tops above the deck may be formed from a comparison 
between the height of a sailor standing on the Ja 
cob’s ladder leading up the mast and the distance 
between the top and the deck. 

As one turns aft from the bridge and glances over 
the cradles where the boats once rested he finds the Stars 
and Stripes still flying ; they and the Captain's pennant at 
the main are the last things to come down, 





VIEW AFT, SHOWING BOATS REMOVED. 




















THE HARLEM RIVER SPEEDWAY. 


moth two million-dollar boulevard, promises to 
Jy be one of the finest drives in the country when 

completed, Indeed, many well-informed people 
claim that it will eclipse anything of its kind on either 
side of the Atlantic. It is being built, too, with charac- 
teristic Yankee push, and stands out in sharp contrast 
to the much-delayed rapid transit which the metropolis 
has so long needed yet asked for in vain, 

The Speedway is to be a grand boulevard of two 
miles in length, exclusive of the half-mile approach, 
perfectly straight and almost dead level, intended for 
driving tast horses, and with every facility for doing so 
without endangering the lives of pedestrians. Through- 
out its entire length there will not be a single crossing, 
and those who wish to get from one sidewalk to the 
other will have to cross under the roadway, and trans- 
verse culverts will be built for this purpose. The main 
driveway—that is, in contra-distinction to the graded 
approach—will be one hundred feet wide, and its surface 
will be made in the most approved manner for speeding 
horses. It will be practically a dirt road, the bedding 
being laid upon eight inches of broken stones and two 
inches of cinders, over which will be laid the actual sur- 
face of eight inches of sandy loam, giving a hard, yet 
yielding and springy, surface little affected by the 
weather. 

The course of the Speedway caused much argument 
when the subject came up for discussion before the Park 
Commissioners, After many different opinions had been 
expressed and as many different sites suggested, it was 
finally decided to build the proposed boulevard along the 
western bank of the Harlem River. Owing to the pre- 
cipitous heights which rise abruptly from the muddy 
banks of the river, this part of the city’s water-front is 
of little use for docking purposes. Dart of these steep 
banks, those from High Bridge south for about half a 
mile, have been acquired by the city and are being 
slowly improved for High Bridge Park. The old aque- 
duct from the High Bridge water-tower which supplies 
Washington Heights runs through this park land. The 
rest of these bluils from High Bridge north to Fort 
George Heights, which is the upper end of the Speed- 
way, will probably soon be acquired by the city also 
and a Speedway Park laid out there. The slopes are all 
thickly wooded and possess wonderful natural advan- 
tages for park lands, 

The approach to the Speedway begins at One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth Street, at the junction of that 
thoroughfare with the Washington Heights Viaduct 
(which connects it with Seventh Avenue, and, via Cen- 
tral Bridge at its other end, with Jerome Avenue), 
Edgecomb Avenue and St. Nicholas Place. This is on 
Washington Heights and nearly a hundred feet above 
the level of the river. Down the side of what has be- 
come known as ‘‘Deadhead Hill’ the approach to the 
great driveway winds its way. This hill got its name 
from the fact that thousands of baseball and football 
cranks take advantage of its position directly back of 
and overlooking Manhattan Field and the Polo Grounds 
to see the games without going through the unpopular 
formality of visiting the box offices of the grounds below. 

This approach is supported by an enormous stone re 
taining-wall, as high as forty-two feet in one place and 
of a thickness varying from twenty-four to two feet at 


rye Harlem River Speedway, New York's main- 
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different points. This wall, which will form the eastern 
edge of the approach to the roadway proper below, bends 
and curves several times in its descent to the level of the 
Speedway. Opposite One Hundred and Sixty-third 
Street, the approach, which is built on a grade of 3.7! 
feet to the hundred, reaches the level of the main road 
and the stone retaining-wall joins the line of cribwork, 
which forms the outer edge of the roadway for the rest 
of the distance. 

The level part of the roadway is constructed upon 
made land, which has been reclaimed from the muddy 
flats along the banks of the river. Enormous cribs are 
built of logs, laid crosswise one upon another, which 
are sunk after trenches in the mud have been dredged 
for them, They are then filled with rocks and gradually 
sunk into the mud until they are firmly imbedded. 
These cribs are built in sections of three hundred feet 
and fastened together when sunk into position, This 
long line of cribwork is finally filled in solid and faced 
with trimmed timbers. A track is then laid along its 
inner edge; dummy cars are loaded with rocks and 
earth, cut out from the parts of the work where the ir 
regular line of the shore makes blasting and excavation 
necessary, and dumped between the cribs and the shore 
Thus artificial land is gradually created and upon thi 
the Speedway will be built. 

The work of building the new boulevard was split up 
into two contracts and Jet to different men. James D 
Leary secured that for building the lower half of the 
road, while that for the balance of the work fell into the 
hands of John C, Rogers. The dividing line of the two 
contracts is at High Bridge. The lower part of the 
work is perhaps the most interesting because it presents 
a much greater variety of treatment than that above 
High Bridge. Beside the ordinary excavation, dred 
ing, cribwork and filling, of which each contractor has 
Leary’s contract calls for a 


a goodly share to handle, 
large amount of blasting through solid rock as well as 
blasting many feet below water. One great mass of 
rocks juts out from the heights above and interferes 
with the line of the approach opposite about One Hun 
dred and Sixtieth Street. A cut fully twenty feet high 
and over one hundred feet wide has had to be blasted 
through this solid rock, while just below High Bridge 
another rocky promontory thrusts itself out into the 
river, and has had to be entirely blasted to clear the way 
for the driveway. 

Some grave errors have been charged to the Board of 
Park Commissioners in planning for the Speedway, from 
which much political capital has been made. They are 
really of much less importance than would seem upon 
the face of them. After much pressure from Mayor 
Gilroy and several petitions asking for one, a landscape 
architect has been appointed by the Park Board to su 
pervise the work of construction. But as the city owns 
only the exact amount of ground upon which the build- 
ing is going on, no jurisdiction can be exercised over the 
adjoining property, which is practically the only care 
he will have. The plans for the Speedway, as set forth 
in the engineers’ specifications, cannot be altered, and no 
landscape supervisor can direct the work of the contrac- 
tors, who are required to follow specifications. After 
the driveway is finished and accepted by the city, then 
and then only can the services of a landscape architect 
be of use. 

It is also said that a grave error was made when the 
land was bought for the new boulevard. The plans 
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HARLEM’S NEW SPEEDWAY. 


were made re e full width of the propert 
quired, and now it is said that this is not enough for 
work. 

The date of cor } letion of any task as extensive 
the Speedway is always a matter of uncertaint i 

mtractors’ estimat must be somewhat discounte 

a rule rhe work on the lower part of the Speedway 
however, has progt sed well 

There is little doubt that the Speedway will be oy 
and in full use by the sur er of ISi Dyckman Street 





which will connect with it at the northern end 
completed at d will soon be thrown open, while the new 

French Boulevard, | connect the other end 
of Dyckman Street with the Western Boulevard at One 


which Will 


Hundred and Fifty-sixth Street, is also progressing rap 
idly and will be opened soon These three new drive 
with the Kingsbridge Road, which intersects Dyckman 


Street at Inwood, and Jerome Avenue, which will | 
connected with both the Speedway and the new boul 
| Bridge and Washington Height 


ipal drives for New York 


vard by the new Centr 
Viaduct, will furnish the prin 
ers in the future 
\ccompanyit ire some recent views taken of tl 
Speed wa As the how, the Harlem 
and one 


work on the 
River front presents a busy scene these days, 
terested by a visit to the spot. For 

ne scenery, even the magnificent 


cannot fail to be 

picturesqueness and 
Hudson will find a strong rival in the Harlem River 
when the Speedway is completed and the opening of the 
Harlem Ship Canal makes it a rendezvous for the com 


merce of the world, as it undoubtedly will be within the 
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THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL ARCH. 


THE beautiful and stately Memorial Arch which 
stands on Fifth Avenue, about one hundred feet north 
of Washington Square, in this city, and which commen 
orates the hundredth anniversary of the inauguration 
of George Washington as first President of the United 
States, was formally dedicated on Saturday, May 4. in 


the presence of a great thron of spectator It had 
been intended that the ceremonies should take place o 
the preceding Tuesday, which was the one hundred and 


sixth anniversary of Washington's inauguration but 
the bad weather interfered. The New York and Brool 
lyn regiments of the National Guard of the State, tl 
Signal Corps and the First Naval Battalion were re 
viewed by Governor Morton and his staff at the dedica 
tion, The ceremonies included an invocation by Bishop 
Potter and an oration by General Horace Porter, and 
the delivery of the keys of the Arch to Mayor Strong by 
Mr. William Rhinelander Stewart, treasurer of the com 
mittee in charge of the fund with which the superb 
monument was built 

The Washington Arch is constructed of white marble 
from the Tuckahoe quarries, near this city It consists 
of a single arch, supporting an entablature and an attic, 
and springing from plain piers broken on the north side 
only by pedestals designed for the reception of statuary. 
In style the monument is distinctly classic Its total 
height is 73 feet 6 inches; total width 56 feet 10 inches; 
and the height of the opening is 47 feet 9 inches. The 
total cost of the work was about $128,000 rhe Arch is 
decorated with Victories by Mr. William MacMonnies, 
who is also to provide groups of statuary to be placed on 
pedestals prepared for them on the north front 
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she Tro ih € uner to rave! id 
hia I ! ‘ ! i t mh h rea ist ul 
t ry r had wor i} 
i ry ro i ner al I \ 
| \ | repa was f yet 
onsu it sugt nh wer ul yual ») th 
{ vr Notwithst ling would almost have de 
voured tl “ wa ] m these es, SO ertl 
er hur eT 
H eal retl 1 I yo on like thi 
\ \\ i nysell perl 
i we ! nter ( r i ) ait er-time bu 
u t 1 pre | Am I equal to it 
331 t i read Lam i the posit 
\ told tod irt vet who sti ivs O 
ul her I | wa t t i a 1ore iter i 
| ) t I would | penly to conf Dorothea 
vt it oO i t ply ll i ewi 1her 
pat Before long I must resent this discourtesy 
Naturally y in her own house, she should apo 
| i i t do so rr mor! 
i | i i rs i tak i 
adav tl tor \ 
i he y da vaned, and tl and I ter 
> } ‘ nh i m its a i reshenir 
“ i ( v desperate ind paced the floor 
rid Why ' to her Was she utterly forg 
| red it tive o'clo he rang for the 
ry i i 1 her 
y t I i l her summons was answered 
t her ‘ 1 t 1 ink | wi o downstalr 
eT was t le rLISE ild She was 
ru i. it ve ct ire, W rnelia had 
il r 1 ( nella tl past Tew 
i id gro t ird that Ye ISS almos 
I t t It s ed to her 
v ) < i I i ther il if t 
reir I I al tl I 
\ n, during the 1 
\ I 1a 
\ 
i re y I 
“e swe he ‘ ‘ 
} 1 
i t f ‘ 1 red 
rand Ss ind ther is 
. t i tT lu t \ 
a Ih, yes 
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] } { 
| } tir for dinner 
t 
\ ed ir I I n, re iv to } r 
iit Cor isa he wit w of | cl 
i i stared il oste 1eve out I tl 
¢ raia oO 3, here reat tre re ¢ 
| had 5 id a desi ' ! 
a WI ind t } el fin 
red til ie d ré on reached her 
sven O mwck f nd her half famished, and | rly 
nery. Betwe then and din there was still an 
other hour to it =) endured it t she could. 
t last, In desperati 1@ ayain ral for Ant 
I il \ ring me ¢ i good dea ) eat 
é itedly ¢ Di I—I mea f cour 
Y 5 } 
And, A 
Y i 
Don't saya rd to either Miss Dorothea ox 1 
Rathburr i 1 \ here still rhey , 
to me or not, as tl t c you understand \nt 
Yes, miss 
When dinner w rought her in somewhat copious 
supply, Cornelia could eat, after all, with but languid 
relish, Pride, rage, and a sense of cruel injury con 
tended within her oul She sat for a long time—it 
struck her as an eternity—in a big rocking-chair, chew- 
ing the cud of her wrath asa kind of bitter dessert. 
The room had darkened round her; the stars ne out 








keen and sweet over the dusky landscape; somewhere, 





bevond |} v1 fro! the window, an ascendant moon 
was busied witl ‘ yet luminous and augmenting 
witcheries 

Dorothea h told her mother! the captive at last 








decided. Her father ¢ ldn't neglect me like this! 
Still, he might him it’s either characteristic for 
getfulness or el result of slanderou falsehood 





Oh, if I had only gone away this morning! Why did I 


improvise the headache Why have I not been phil 

sophic and made the best of my bad luck \unt is to 
blame for my coming here! They say there's no fool 
like an old fool, and I see now they're right. Ive a 
good mind to send Dorothea’s father a message. He's 
a gentleman; he'd this shabby treatment. Or 
wouldn't 16 be better were just quietly to go down 








stairs and not not sthea unless she noticed me? 
I've a good mind to do that. Let me think: it’s getting 
on toward ten « x. If ldo go, there isn’t any time 
to lose 

B he till nyered No doubt she would h ‘ 


me if there had been anybody in the house whom 








knew well, apart from its permanent residents I 

eleven oO Clock in oppres silence began to weigl 
upon her nerve then it was broken by a 
voice or a step Was every one retiring to bed, or had 
nearly every one already retired? She herself shrank 
Ir the iGgea o! au she had hever! felt mh re battled, 
humiliated, chagrined Her smart gown seemed to jeer 
at her from every glistening fold. She told herself that 
she would not sleep a wink all night. Why, indeed, 
should she sleep She had had no exercise, she had been 
cooped up here all day, and she had been worried by the 
most odious reflections Oh, if she were only back 
home! Dorothea’s behavior had been brutality itself. 
She would never pardon it—never! All she could pray 


for, now, in her helplessness and defeat, was that Ger 
ard Spottiswoode find out for himself, before the 
marriage, how he was giving his name toa girl wholly 
unbworthy ot wear v 3 
Suddenly, to her great astonishment, there came two 
three sharp knocks at her door, and then the voice of 





oO 
Mis. Rathburne sounded there 
Cornelia—Cornelia May I come in? 

She hurried to the door and opened it, Mrs, Rath- 
burne swept into the room, handsomely garbed in black 
lace, with a spray or two of diamonds flashing from her 
bust and halt 

My dear child he exclaimed, ‘‘you’re dressed, 
like this You're better, then? Why on earth, in that 
case, haven't you come out of your room? 

I—I—didn’t seem to be wanted downstairs,’’ began 





y, quite taken aback. Then she saw 
that her hostess had a drawn, grayish look about the 
lips, and that her eyes uneasily glittered. 

Not wanted downstairs? What do you mean? I 


Cornelia, stumobiil 





should have been to you long ago. But during the af 

ternoon I had numberless things to engross me. And 

meanwhile I supposed that Dorothea had taken you in 

charge, so to speak, 
charge My dear Mrs. Rathburne! I 

aven t¢ seen Dorothea since last night. 

She didn't come to you, then? 

No She didn’t come to me. 

How strange! I told her But here Mrs. Rath- 
burne drew a long, fluttered sigh, and caught Cornelia 
by the wrist with one tense yet unsteady hand. 

“ “Cornelia, I’m afraid something horrib 
pened to Dorothea. 


Taken me in 














has hap 





Happened to her, Mrs. Rathburne? 

She’s not been seen for hours. She disappeared this 
afternoon The last anyone saw of her was a little 
after thre »'« k. She was leaving one of the lawn 
gates. She often goes down into Haverstock on her 
charitable little journeys She’s terribly reckless about 





ures, and ever since we 
ded and prote sted on the 


the places into which she _ ve 


came here this summer I ve s« 








su et of her darir to go « into the district of the 

vy railway It's ed with the huts and hovels of a 
! t dangerous cla however pitiful may be the poverty 

i ess that often finds there . Well, by 
linner-time thet » sign of her As it grew irk 
I became ter: v j But now, my dear t 
i little wi befor Inigit n t K Of 1 only 
think of it she still is absent 

Still absent! How horrible! And you fear, then 

Oh, don’t ask me hat I fear! And the unhappy 
lady broke into a torrent of weeping. 

Cornelia felt her flesh craw There had always beet 
far more good than bad in her nature, Proud, some 
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cai ONCE A WEEK. 7 
t ri not by any 1 t ‘ tuke 1 P f . ; 
\ never le V hu ! it é \ \ 
O poor i = i f ve! 
\ 0 to 100K for 1! ‘ ' 
Ye ves t hie ief hour Her r j 
\ I on horse i wr WwW two ol t I 1 { 
( the gentleme WW re stay her \ F ‘ 
andl wed then ul ‘ 
And they've 1 of them returne vel t ral 
Cornelia } . , 
No. It would | litferent if sl had vy friend | . d I 
livis n Haverstock and had stopped over with tl hav ! ‘ y the « 
h But s no friend re of th din any “ ‘ : : 
ha case shed hav een sure t end 1! word, for e1 ! I 
O knows how nervous and anxious tho irity visit Ye L'd ‘ t 
hers hay le me pal t ‘ y 
It's too distressit i too torturil ! irned en play ‘ rally f 
y Cornelia. Dear Mr | what l is » aff 1 F ‘ I : 
: console you , naia , ; 
ls Here Dorothea’s nother caught both the girl's wrists. over t 7] er ter feteh it di 
In all her misery she gave a lonely proof of native kind iil t t spilli I e ‘ thar er 
ness You can't console me, my dear, and you mu t tr ‘ \ t er 
distress yourself too much You'll bring on that horri land the } usin rflop down in the I | . 
l headache again, and I feel so guilty that you wer es offs with mv « il 1, new <« 
left alone with it through all the long, tedious hours of nigh onter dead hot n I t under t . fy 
t may wha with he I e! I I . 7 
, hese words were indeed coals of fire on Cornelia’s light cussin’, I snaked yu lean ¢ } . ‘ A . 
B head the head that had never ached at all! the 1] ne I ou ed ¢ \ t ' ‘ 7 rf \ 
How weet of you to remember that! he st su { funeral ‘ Is ever , ‘ me 
c And then a sudden thought ed through i ' 
3 ] It was a thought guiltily gl gy: Wi Ve . ' , 
l il a had eloped with Adam Strangford? ill n her i ve er Lor 
Just then another knock sounded at the door. Mir didn't ¢ 1cuU i it th ] ‘ you i ¢ 
t Rathburne herself hurried to answer it. gal ‘d had , rat le—neo A. . 
Ann, the maid, stood on the threshold imitted that ild : 
; What news Have any of them co DACK Wa war t lit the iV col ! i t , ! 
yet ntt ‘ as : pre 
No an said Ann But Mr. Straz rd i le rT t he 
here el A unt , . 
Oh, ves from Mr Rath remal P , ‘ a 1 nor ; . 
irne, While ‘ft wild to her 1 ‘ ri I her 1 
tearful eves eeled round again i ira ‘ err ter I , 
toward Corn Mr. Strangford mains. en how I wuz , ta ranvhow. ¢ sweet ; ; Mi 
Adam Strangford, vou know He is spending the sum 1 a durn fool all trvin’ ter make a ae 3 aay “i 
r quite n wood, with an invalid uncle I outer a v's ear—the r ver ! ‘ that the 
t for hin t. alittle time ago. He’sso | , oriaak “* 
. ‘ t r 
y ele iv think of sometl lggest a-try t ike th’ ole f ! cee 
ymeth r t a it } I rt r y 
lee fell [rol Lorne 4 3 hal vy knew critter ( t round ‘ ver eal p , i ‘ 
\ 1 ns ive ye! | Le i ] vine t I , 
rheco of tire were burning] e! never Ho | O l \ 
wretchediy had her late suspicion wronged Dorothea 
-—-— — { ; 
Come, she vid, putt in arm a Mrs. R ; 
e’s necl | us go de it ind see M1 THE STATUS OF WOCTIEN IN CHINA. 
: I 
Strangford at or - _ , vik et] EE ; 
( ( : f ot Tore ! es invar I ore ¢ I j ply \ t i i vy i 
bis in is A attraction ru ian oO our o d thougl , ‘ t } 
VINEGAR-CURED. F Soy Lathes resp nol Oe aint vil ‘ | pre I rds} , 
Ing than that of the © line 1 he that wer t i 4 ae! ! i l I ind the 
“y EEKIL"’ BROWN was so! ing of a ide in our young days of their mode « in f the strat ter! Mor f ident be | , 
LY script. The first twenty-five years of ife customs that they followed and the rotesque peculiar ‘ I i reu ed me I 
AA had been passed in a Connecticut village rob- ties of their women f{ have all tended to ¢ of t ol iracter 
bing birds’-nests, outwitting the schoolmaster, Chinese to be depicted our mental Maps as a peo} e other L thes » fortunate to 
keepin’ company, and contemplating future wealth apart from ordinary humanity nd, if anythin ‘ each other, or! rt t ! t el 
through the medium of wooden nutmeygs and New Eng quent vears of reading have rather added to this juve husband, ther ‘ But it too olter ippens that 
land thrift. Jlis last fifteen years had been, soto speak, nue mystification é n tires « 1 see é vhere for 
sprinkled all the way from Manitoba to the Rio Grande The globe-trotter, passing hurriedly contem] il | t the f 
and had been occupied pretty promiscuously with pros ously, according to his temperament, round the world $ na wol ‘ yond bear ind 
pecting, cow-punching, stage-driving, lynching, and on his s¢ lf-im sight-seeing, finds native women [full horror of their sta the land is revealed 
tending bar. Just now he was piloting me toa section rowing a san the harbor of Hongkong, at Amoy helpl i) ! f every earthly quart 
of land which I had recently pre-empted and on which | or Shanghal hwith proceeds to relate to wonder ! ttie wonder t ny of f turn tot | 
contemplated doing a little ranching in an humble way, stricken friends at home that the lily-footed maid \ raught for rest if if ‘ 
“Zeekil’’ was booked for my ‘‘foreman,’’ as he persisted myth; that the women wear trousers and do the ird ha een i I re more fort 
in putting it, notwithstanding the fact of his being my work while the men stay indoors to wash, iron and : unate in f han t r ‘ ’ ‘ 
sole employee. Another sees coolie women walking through the streets reak a n tl I nt ¥y exist twee! 
It was night, and we had curled ourselves up in our’ without armed guardians or guides and at once explode ill men and ‘ I tl , ‘ 
blankets. Perhaps I was wondering what sort of a cook the che ished theory and life belief that h ! the \ ! he ho they 
“Zeekil” might be; perhaps it was only a general re- jan 1 of harems, concubines and ‘ret smotherir He to worl t hara he f i their ca 
mark; but, whatever my thoughts, they found utter- forthwith proceeds to cultivate a contempt for ( ese ul to ntry é freed 
ance in the comment: — ‘ customs and often ends by getting into serious tre » Woment th id t t é tone 
“It’s a pity you’re not married, Zeekil in consequence. The fact is that there is a proy I e stre l I with the 
My ‘‘foreman’’ sat upright. in his blanket and blinked truth in both case in the stories of our young days and a alt ‘ 1 hard 
at me through the fire. also in the superficial views of the g-t’s aforesaid no t tl , ' of 
‘“‘Well, neow, Mr. Sandford,’’ he said at last; ‘‘ve ‘¢ ese are the most Meuit people in the \ rid tiem who la rity rrender tl r freedom for 
see I might jes well a-bin, ef I warn’t a sample vo’ to understand. Their lives are paradoxical, being d i lile OF se ! ed imprisor 
what ve might call ‘vinegar-cured. ; metrically opposed to the teachings of their phi } ent f el ( i ! 
“Vinega'r-cure I exclaimed. and the expressed beliefs of the people themselve It } ious | of the negat rd nd desy 
“U-u,’’ said Mr. Brown, nodding. Then he settled is hard to conceive of the } ibility of ha f ‘ rts ma f 1 ra t t i 
himself and began: existence or of national existence being } sib'e under ill ¢€ | hed the « 
Ye see, nigh onter twenty yer ago or tharabout I these conditions form of er ere ar , that 
wuz the wust gone young feller you ever see. Sle war The Chinese seem prosperous as a nation and hay now totter 1 it f ind icceeded by a 
a gal livin’ up to Shelby Center, bout four mile from in their social and domestic relation but 1 1h t more liberal and er ter e, t emanci 
our farm, en jes mebbe she warn't fine; say, mister, thet case? Thousands of years of strict observance of 1 its V inkind W f 
gal might a had the pres lent er the U. S., ef she’d ever regulating the relati f the X¢ I lit 
had ashy at dazzlin’ o’ him en kud a kep her temper fer barrier between man I ul 
anour. Well, she married a lightnin’-rod agent—en I world’s history Man occupies one spher 
reckon he hadn't no rods to spare when she got onter other; a lower. This i ne of the fundamental pr \ 
one er her tantrums. Mister, thar’s some ez sez thar ples of t Cl tructureé \ t 
ain’t no reterbution for crime; but ef thet thar light tri vus l i vsand gir | | : . é 
nin’-rod feller didn’t get Ais come-upins I ain’t no the age of sever uuld not ‘‘occupy t I R ‘ ! 
dge. eatt ether, meanl thereby that ¢ I tore t ( i Lion 
Mr. Brown here tl v his quid into the fire, spat 1 of reason the im] I of the ile over t f t ial f 
flectively, thrust a fresh roll of tobacco into his cheek, should be made apparent to the childret : ed 
and resumed : e still exists and rried to a « r hi t efor 
Iain’t one o’ them thar onreasonable cusses wot it any we n I 
expects a won an ter be merlasses i the time. lreckon same peg as a ma 
they has their trials en gits a-pestered until they jes for bathing, nor even proper fora I ha 
I atchally biles over, so to speak. Now at them times a_ he il . cr 
gent ud inos’ likely allow ter git bilin’ full, en what Of course the i ) t ( } 
somever he done wud be laid to the pizon; but a woman, restrictions are by force ol rcumstances impo t t , ' ‘ 
ef she’s well brung up en right thinkin’, ain’t gotno atthe same ti! t never forgotten tl I I et 
sich refuge; en so she jes smashes things on observance due entir I I s | i ¢ I ral 
hook en gits the hull blame fer it. Vo, sir; La altered inclinati ndeed I } ( id 
in’ at wot ve might call pocket-tantrums; D 11d to t i I I na ( I r i i 
they runs in reglar veins—afore mattermony—why th of drudgery and servitude to het t r 
I sez thet the best thing fer a peaceable-inclined gent ter . mission to her pare! ! t 
do is ter jes mizzle—savvy ? of her |} und ive t this I 1 CONSUMPTION CURED 
Was that vour case, Zeekil?’’ I queried the next | x] t 
Brown, with emphas bf pre i t i 
see, thet fur gone I couldn't a nd time 31 ‘ rar 
i i gal which wuz a Mistake ( irse 
Thar is ner singin’-school ner t that of a s¢ i 
quiltin’-bee ner revival r hoss-race inside twenty mile the co ry it is cor i 
o’ Shelby Center thet she didn’t go ter—no matter wot I m 1icid the « } r abar r 
had ter take from the ole man, when 1! 1 back, fer ins é s the relatives for I to it 
usin’ o’ his best team Lor’ bless ve, t I diin’t hoy iri! the erection tone por 
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PANOKAMI( VIEW O} ri NICARAGUA 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. article, and note the wonderful saving of distances 
which will be achieved by the Canal’s construction. 
Ihe currents of commerce which now toil around the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn on their way from 
( to tthe prelim- Europe to Australia or India or China will hereafter 
\ t iL act dart straight across the Atlantic to Central America, 
ul t tr \ ! Ion h pass through the Canal and on half a dozen great ocean 
hh 1 a ' nort lanes hasten to their destination 
Lv to t | i to the pay he Canal will be the most cosmopolitan of gateways 
t1 rt is hesitation, the Hor Kong and Batavia, Melbourne and Auckland, 
tr n | n ha nt a few of our Manila and Yokohama, Shanghai and Canton, will send 
r ve to patr indt k out for Amer to if the ri h produce of the Orient 
i I the world is fixed upon the rhe treasures of the Pacilic Slope, the wheat of 
lw ret we the Atlanti ind Pa Washington, the fruits of Oregon and California, the 
Ove \ it has shown ever ore of Nevada and Arizona, will pass through it on their 
Annie ‘ wwered, the ‘shortest cut’’ for the way to Europe. In the dawn of the twentieth century, 
of t u l fr west to east: the most ihe soft Southern seas will be dotted with the innumer- 
iomical route, for | nd and America, when they ous sails of majestic ships, carrying the wealth of States 
h to eir 1 tures to the five hundred which now restrain their production, because it is so 
ons of pec who i ibit the countries bordering difficult to get their goods to market at cheap rates 
t Pre 1 who live upon its islands Built and controlled by the United States alone, the 
the day v nt Canal is opened all the ports of Canal would raise the volume of our trade with South 
\ I n Continent on the Pacific side will be American countries from a miserable one hundred mil 
vr ) uch nearer to Europe that lion or one hundred and twenty-five million dollars an 
‘ t n the two points will receive a vast in nually to five or six hundred millions every year. 
he twelve | lred million dollars which now It will be an instrument of commercial as well as 
rese the rega innual commerce of the Pacit political power, if left in the complete control of this 
intries will doubled—quadrupled, ina few Government If submitted to a “joint protectorate,’’ 
ul or if menaced by a great maritime Power, like England, 
Vast as was the influ e of the Suez Canal, when by the establishment of ‘observation fortresses’’ near at 
t pleted, upon the trade routes of the world and hand, its advantages to us will be vastly less. Might 
trade which poured along them, it shrinks into in- they not one day be completely nullified? And is it not 
{ e when yupared with that which the canal the wiser plan to avoid aggression by being bold and 
iragua will exerci enterprising ourselves, at the moment when this great 
t chart f the world printed with this undertaking is begun 
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The final location of the Canal, selected after surveys 
innumerable, is an excellent one. On the Atlantic coast 
of Nicaragua its entrance will be at San Juan del Norte, 
which the English call Greytown since they seized it at 
the time that we were expanding in the direction of 
California. The British went away again, but the name 
of Greytown adhered. San Juan del Norte is in latitude 
11 degrees north, longitude 83 degrees 40 minutes west 
from Greenwich. <At present the restoration of the har- 
bor is in progress. Thirty years ago this harbor was 
almost entirely closed by the formation of a sand spit 
across its entrance. To restore the port, a breakwater 

been begun; the natural reopening of a channel 
across the sand barrier has been the result, and dredg- 
ing will accomplish the rest when the breakwater is 
completed, For ten miles westward from the harbor of 
Greytown the Canal will run through low lands but lit- 
tle above the sea level; here the construction will con- 
sist merely of dredging. Nine miles from the harbor 
occurs the first of the eastern series of locks, with a lift 
of thirty-one feet; a mile beyond is the second, witha 
lift of thirty-one feet; and three miles further on a third 
causes a lift of forty-five feet. Close to the western ter- 
minus of the Canal there are two locks, of forty-one and 
a half feet each. A little beyond these will be a third, 
with a variable lift of from twenty-one to twenty-nine 
feet, according to the movement of the Pacific tides. 
Each of the locks will be sixty-five feet long, eighty feet 
wide and thirty feet deep. 

The only important cutting of rock on the Canal 
route will be just to the westward of the third and last 
of the eastern There is a rocky barrier three 
miles long and averaging one hundred and forty feet in 
width, which must be transpierced. All this rock will 
go to strengthen the breakwater at Greytown. 

Passing the ‘‘eastern divide,’’ the route runs twelve 
miles in a straight line to the river San Juan, at Ochoa. 
There a huge dam will raise the waters of the San Juan 
and San Carlos Rivers to the level of Lake Nicaragua. 
From Ochoa the Canal route profits by the broad and 
deep waterway in the San Juan River valley for no less 
than sixty-four miles, to the Lake. On this magnificent 
sheet of water there is a clear sailing line for the largest 
vessels for fully fifty-six miles, after which the mouth 
of the Rio Lajas is reached. Here excavation is again 
required. For nine miles westward the Canal will pass 
through cuttings; will go through the Tola_ basin, 
where the depth of water is from thirty to seventy feet; 
five miles further on will enter the western locks, and 
finally will reach the Pacific at Brito, at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, where a rocky headland extends into 
the ocean, and where a breakwater nearly a thousand 
feet long will be constructed. 

One hundred million dollars is accounted ample for 
the prosecution of this work, which presents few of the 
vigantic obstacles encountered by the now almost mori- 
bund Panama enterprise. Eighty-eight million dollars 
for the work, and the balance for interest upon capital 
until the Canal is ready for work; surely this is a mod- 
est expenditure compared with the vast indirect profit 
which must accrue to this country, and for securing 
the phenomenal development of the trade of all com- 
mercial nations which may be expected at once on the 
work’s completion. Study the table of distances ap- 
pended to the chart printed with this article, and judge 
what must be the immediate effect upon existing routes 
which are longer and more perilous than that through 

the door of the world.’’ The Suez Canal, when opened, 
gave Europe's chief commercial nations a vast advan- 
tage over the United States in competition for the trade 
of Asia. The width the Atlantic was an element 
against us, and we had to calculate three thousand miles 
of extra water route whenever we competed. But with 
the completion of the Nicaraguan Canal the advantages 
will all be on our side. <A shifting of positions will oc- 
cur which must inevitably bring in its train a shifting 
of commercial supremacy. New York should be more 
deeply interested than any other maritime city in the 
success of the Nicaragua enterprise, and its development 
under exclusively American control: for the short cut 
across Central America gives her some wonderful ad 
vantages over Liverpool and London. 
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In view of. this, the supineness of a large portion of 
the American people about everything which concerns 
the Canal is highly reprehensible. One would think that 
some people actually dreaded the astonishing accession 
of commercial opportunities which the Nicaragua Canal 
is to bring us. If it is true that cheap transportation 
has an immediate effect upon commercial development, 
then we may look for a surprising growth of trade in 
the United States by the end of the century, when 
white-winged ships from every sea are wafted along 
the great tropical waterway. 

The Canal shortens the practical circumnavigation 
of the world from 28,363 nautical miles to 22,309 miles. 
To gain vastly less than this the canal at Suez was labo- 
riously constructed. The old route*of sailing round the 
globe from New York, for example, was by the Cape of 
Good Hope to Hong Kong and back around Cape Horn, 
and this meant sailing 30,796 nautical miles. 

The question of Government participation in the con 
struction of the Canal is a grave one, and is still under 
discussion by Congress. The capital required being esti- 
mated at one hundred millions, the debate is upon a pro- 
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posal that the United States Government should guaran- 
tee the bonds, securing such a voice in the administration 
of the company’s affairs as would protect its financial 
responsibility. 

The bill reported in the Senate January 10, 1891, by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, was designed expressly 
to avoid the question of complications on foreign alli- 
ances and international treaties, and to enable the United 
States to acquire a controlling interest in the Canal from 
the outset without asserting any sovereign powers in 
the territory of Nicaragua. There are various views on 
this subject. and a certain class objects strenuously to 
what it calls ‘‘subsidies’’; so that the debate has been 
prolonged over a series of years. 

Many contend, and Senator Morgan of Alabama is 
among them, that the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
contains an article declaring that neither the Govern- 
ment 
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weight. Senator Morgan 
holds that the treaty has 
been abandoned by Great 
Britain, and, he says, ‘I 
think the evidence on 
that subject is presented 
in our diplomatic corre- 
spondence in such clear 
light by Mr. Cass and Mr. 
Buchanan and _ others 


Faces 








that I do not feel there 
is any doubt about it at 
all.’’ But so long as the 
treaty is not denounced, 
the obligation on both 
Governments not to ob- 


tain or maintain the Ca- 
nal exclusively for itself 


exists; yet either the 
United States or Great 
Britain may own the 
stock of the Canal under 


a charter from another 
Government, and partic- 
ularly one under the con 
trol of Nicaragua. <As 
by the proposed legisla 
tion we should comply 
literally with the require 
ments of the first article 
of the Clayton - Bulwer 
Treaty, Great Britain of 
course could not make 
any complaint. She 
would instead do 
is doing now, try to 
check the onward move 
ment of the United States 
without undertaking 
anything openly hostile 
to us. 

When,”’ said Senator 
Morgan, in his remarks 
before the Committee on 


as she 











Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on December MR. A. G. MI CAL. CH 
14, 1892, we came, be 
fore 1850, to see what we must do about voi bac 
and forth from our newly icquired posse iol on the 
Pacific Coast, we found Great Britain in quiet occu 


pancy of the San Juan River. Then the question of the 
Monroe Doctrine came up. She evaded the view of the 
Monroe Doctrine that is ordinarily taken by crownir 


a King, who was a native—over a native tribe in his 
own country; that is to say, the country he occupied 
and inhabited. It was a degrading forecast of the 





Maximilian assault upon the Monroe Doctrine. Never 
theless, the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine was utt 
frustrated by that act of Great Britain, and design 
80. 





One of the earliest acts of President Cleveland, duritig 
his first Administration, was to withdraw from the con 
sideration of the Senate the treaty between the United 
States and Nicaragua, which had been warmly recom 
mended by President Arthur for ratification. In this 
treaty provision was made for the construction of the 
interoceanic canal, but Mr. Cleveland objected to it as 
containing propositions involving paramount privileges 
of ownership or right outside of our own territory, 
coupled with absolute and unlimited engagements to 
defend the territorial integrity of the State where such 
interests lie. The United States charter of the present 
canal company, of which Hon. Warner Miller of this 
State is president, was obtained February 20, 1889. The 
company has a concession from the Government of Nic- 
aragua as well as one from Costa Rica, because the route 
of the Canal touches Costa Rican territory, the San Juan 
River being in some parts the boundary line between the 
two countries. More than five million dollars have 











harbor \ railroad has been buiit along the line of the 
(‘anal | 
needed now is that Con 
the role of the | Government in the matter 

whether or not it is to guarantee the Canal bond 

The money for the enterprise will douwbtle be ra 
whether I Sam helps or not But he can hardly 
stment than one which will secure the 
improvement as the ¢ inal, which 
will bring Japan with its forty million of people twenty 
seven hundred miles nearer to New York City and thirty 
five hundred miles nearer to New Orleans or Galveston, 


and completed for eleven miles All that is 


gress should decide what is to be 


nited States 
ised, 
nele 
make a better inve 


creation of such an 


than to Liverpool by the Suez route. 


Hon. Warner Miller has been carefully over the 
whole route of the Canal, and the United States Co1 
missioners—Colonel William Ludlow, U.S.A., late mili 
tary attaché to the Embassy at London; Mr. Alfred 
Noble of Chicago, and Commander Mordecai F. Endi 


cott, U.S.N.—are already en route for Nicaragua accon 

panied by the able and distinguished engineer, Mr. A. G 
Menocal, whose energy and zeal in behalf of the Canal 
are legendary, and whose connection with the enterprise 
of cutting across Nicaragua dates from the very earliest 
days of the present scheme. 

To allow the 5 
export trade is ¢ 
preme folly. The Government is in 
it in every legitimate way. 


to languish, now that our 
cpanding so vigorously, would be su 
duty bound to aid 
EDWARD KIN 


reat work 


>2~< 


THEODORE RooseveLT and Frederick LD. Grant ate 
be members of Mayor Strong 


sion for this city 


new police comm 

















of Great Britain nor that of the United States already been expended in surveys, in the erection at 
“will ever attain or maintain for itself any exclusive Greytown of barracks for the laborers, hospitals, ware- Russia is said to have handed an ultimatum to 
control over the ship canal’’—has fallen by its own houses and machine shops, and the improvement of the Japan, and to be ready to fight. 
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es his intention of opening a 
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( 1 
m f , 
By Hjalmar Hiorth Boyesen. terness ie ‘ W ¢ 
I. iar ia y r ! ‘ 
V » 1 i t 1 
man in the t¢ n of Hu wa te ‘ 
Steners No enterpr é pr had be il ! ed ) 
Humile > unie stener hada bur i ‘ 
NO O} 1 rha in | j irt 
ince, ul indorsed | { d } ’ i 
é moe stra cal to town, possessir la i st 
~~ , thing everybo« ed was what dise , rdir 3 ind | 
(0) Stenerson izhtof him. If Stenerson thought all things \ i 
re ill of him, wisest thing for } todo was to | 
A pack hi ipsack and try his luck « wher ' ' 
= And, generally speaking, Stenerson was apt to i ie! 
look askance at strangers. He had no good opinion of A‘ i the w ‘ | ‘ and 
any one who had not grown up, as if were, under h Scales seemed to fallen fe ns 
own supervision He had a sense of proprietorship in deeply did | tv f 
the town; if a cobblestone was loose or a fence-post half dis; 1 to cong 
askew, he made a note of 1f and sent for the proper of! which had brought him this direfu 
cial, who apologized to him for the oversight Asfor beena wand tir | r ore t ( 
Stenerson’s own fence, it was tall, black and alwaysin rents of wi ord | m 
order. He liked, in fact, to fence himself in, and to somethin ) irt passionat 1 | 
dwell, apart from the herd, in magnificent isolatior hurled forth that he 1d no : f 
Warnings and prohibitions of all rts were posted all audie1 Only 1 > were afraid « eit P ‘ . 
over his extensive grounds, compa Laborit n\ re xious to ‘ ‘ 
The boys of the town, from Big Mikkel, the butcher it feared being co ! ed) t \ 
son, to the smallest inmate of the Infants’ Asylum, were ments with him in o re dri ‘ er , 
afraid of Stenerson. You need only cry, “There comes offered to treat h in order to n } 
old Stenerson,’’ and they would scamper away and vai Syvert Galderup tuld not be ind 1 to ' ‘ ‘ 
ish like dust before the wind. There was no particular was too profoundly irnest to e for mer ' road , ee er i. ‘ 
reason why they should be afraid of Stenerson, except jality. \s the tirst stunned bew rment v i ere out a het x ot 
that boys generally have one thing or another o1 } thoughts | in to ur } ‘ » ¢ . { y 
conscience; but afraid they were, all the sam e world it the j iad } , ; 
to say, allexcept Henrik Galderup. He mac | i : e! - ; the ( 
each time, when the other boys ran; and Stenerson, as ilderu 1 he , . i . ; ; 
he came stalking down the street, with his nose in the bn faloe i bee 
alr, pounding the paving stones With his stout LICK, } the tle l v} ] if rf . j i j } 
could not help feeling somewhat affronted by this so prospel . rapidly d hi P h to , d , 
tary boy, whose fearless glance seemed to proclaim as 1} in the face For ' road } | aneat 7 , i 
plainly as words: ‘I ara not afraid of you re was a grim bitter eet sa . o ene 
For truth to tell, Stenerson was the kind of man that ight of irtvrdom. He would eel the line of t } | Bufl 
liked to be an object of fear. His wife and daughters uld by | ith te the monstrc r} DI : — 
were afraid of him; though, in a way, they were fond If he could ave } , ur tener men (it uld m i 
of him, too; and his servants shook in their boots when and by his dying accusation arouse the pu "a ie hahaa 1 of citic vy 
he reprimanded them. Stenerson’s dignity seemed to : nst him. death would se¢ } t p f re the pate 
demand that people should stand in awe of him. It ap Bu dear wife. and Henr : odin ' 
peared to him but a due tribute of respect. When he ‘ 1t to sact e t too. t +) op for ( , 
saw a troop of children vanish behind a street corner at) Could he endure to s¢ = er awa ow : j \ I : ; 
his approach, be would chuckle to himself and swing his eyes, erving in r brea r sh 1 he d ( City City 
his cane with a contented air, But when, all of asud- any vagrant or ne’er-do-well, abandon them to the fat of R ’ , City of ; 
den, on lowering his nose, he yvered Henrik Gald- of | supported 1umiliati 1 miser thre 
erup standing in the middle of the road, serenely re- urish? No: then rather death for the t dear! , bike ' | ate ans 
garding him, his ire would rise, and he would accost the beloved though thev wet Valens me } ar 
lad angrily : Sia ClaAaven, wie bed: bows & fractile, peotey ciel, “Teens 
‘Why do you stand there and gape, vou young ras was too stunned to compreh iw) i} ned to ra : a 
cal?’’ he would ask, raising a threatening forefinger, )er husband. She could not see tl ‘ : Soander , 
and shaking it in Henrik’s face. and importuned him, with tears, eat i o 
He scarcely expected any reply to this quest m, and Stenerson's pardot She felt disgra i} the 1 rt | , 
he was quite taken aback \ hen the boy answered they were enduri and nearly roke poor Svver ¥rwentie , , cial 1 ne 
I am not a young rascal, if you please, sir; 1 am heart by the entreaty of her eye ind tl pit let | H 
the son of Syvert Galderup, the cabinetmaker. peals of her weakness and despair. H ’ her ra iit | 
Now Stenerson knew perfectly well that Henrik wa dearly: and vet. unner 1 though ] , Church , 
the son of Syvert Galderup, the cabinetmaker; and the jake up his mind to kiss the rod, do p fora , oualy ‘ | “>? n 
more he thought of it, the more irritating the fact be- other's guilt and accept paltry alms. Tut no ma illustrate t ive proper of } : et 
came to him. The idea that a cabinetmaker’s son’ gay what he would do. if hi spirit were utterly ; given it ‘ ; 
should have the audacity not to be afruid of him—the [twas because he feared that hunger m 1 , ’ ’ : 
great Stenerson! that he resolved to flee from hunger But re name on t ‘ i 
This was the beginning of an enmity which was to had arrived at that conclusion his wife died , eorieti 
have serious Consequences both for Henrik and his la dollars th he i ral t er for i ¢ 
father. For the moment the Grand Mogul began to gteerage tickets for i mn for Q 
frown upon the elder Galderup, all the rest of the town’ arrived two week —-- 
began to frown upon him, too: and work became scarcer y , 
and searcer in hisshop. When it was voted to have the ! I 
church repaired and furnished with new pews, Galder «+> nf te: Clanare , 
up's bid was rejected on the ground that “‘it was not * iow ; , : al ast wth’ aattionts of | , ee Bails ' 
expedient to encourage a map of his sentiments. Now, THE ADHESIVE PROPERTY OIF rte ba gy sg nines Weabtcate. (tk: re Weta" : 
asa matter of fact, Galderup was not aware of having NICKNAMES iencant - wm William Sanndes ' ‘ 
any particular sentiments, except on the subject of his : ‘as ford. Bnolai Re De Charis Honet ins 
boy who was the apple of his eye. The phrase had es- F the: e of the Bower amin who ;, red 90.~-In Montreal. | Ra swe al ov pay 
caped Stenerson, in a half-random way, while he stood ¥ to that 1 famous utterance Chas | Pinks tl ia thialas Cas ar Mi osaan 
and hemmed and hawed in the Communal Council, not JU peach’’ was on record, he might be cat red White Pla VY VY. William ¢ ted ns | 
knowing exactly what to say in order to justify his ob among those who have had greatness thrust upon Boston, Hamilto ndrew H n New Brut } 
jections. But when Stenerson said a thing, whether it IM icon Fa N.Y. ih 
was true or not, it instantly became true to his admirers \lready the pseudonym of his invention ha hieved S. M. Ri nd Leij sony. Dr. Chas 
and imitators; and it was repeated from one end of {he dignity of mention by the dialect societ waa EO RE ca 3. CDs eston Of 
town to the other that Cabinetmaker Galderup was a gych are the adhesive qualities of nickname f in Brooklyn. Ge Wy Rostetok« in shit R 
man of objectionable sentiments. People began to re- to predict that the great railroad magnate and after- Dr, James G. Craighead; in Brookline, Ma HI 
member all sorts of unpleasant things about him which dinner orator will be alluded to asa peach’ « an Kimball Apr 6 In thi R ; f 
had never occurred to them before. It was noticed that occasion of prominer long after the inventor of ] | Fischer. the reat ba ; A rane 
he was not a frequent church-goer, and some professed pjc¢kname has passed into the land of shadow + wpa stewold: at } Y 
to detect something challenging and disrespectful in his Nicknames someti save their ' s fervid Juat Froth pag in Jas ( ‘a 
air and in his demeanor toward his superiors. It was admiration, entirely beyond the scope of conventior H Warrier: in Broo nN. ¥.. William J: Riches 
obvious that he was tainted with modern skepticism, |anguage. Thev cannot be garbed in ready-made sé n Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Martha C. Merritt 
and probably in his heart of hearts was burning to turn tences, There are nicknames complimentary and n Day. Robert ¢ Pas 
society upside down. Against such a dangerous ‘‘red names uncomplimentary ; some whiah wa fend dow: 
it was necessary to be on one’s guar ro give him from generation to genet with cot 1s rid -e-+ - 
work was to furnish him weapons against the State,and others which we would gladly sink in a bott 
become his fellow-c mnspirator. of oblivion. They; stick Re , eet : * z a Reet 
Ve all know how (as in Hans Christian Andersen's The national | ¢ Ameri kCter and a ) “idea vs ed 
story) one feather may become six hens, Galderup, known the wide er, 1S { } h t wires . , " : . aa I 
who was a kind-hearted and rather neutral man, was 4 Jental fashion in which 1 t nicl Peg ieee ato a7 
utterly mystified as to the cause of bis unpopularity. existence psthterncs: ) . “ a 
He observed that people who had hitherto had a friendly Governor Jonathan Tru 1 e Cannes t ta 7 row . omy ; me ’ 
nod and greeting for him now went by without appear ¢ man. who wor . F oon e . agree 
ing to see him. People whom he addressed seemed to woven in his « wn. {5 : ’ ne 7 es ; pe 
have difficulty in recognizing him. Searcely any one own farm. col vith mapl ek fro: . a : + ' 
called at his shop; and after a month of puzzled won- and iron filings from his owr ” Lith shores tak 
dering he came to the conclusion that he was being sys- tingly typitied Americani a funk nak Meter . para led é a 1 i iy 
tematically boycotted. Then he set to work to find the fitting. strapped-down trouser ilwa stopped eseeethes aor eR . 
reason; but with all his questioning he could not learn jnehes short of his ankles. completed the portra f eres ; . 
anything except that Mr. Stenerson had said in the Com- Brother Jonatha: who all the world kn | " ; ' 
munal Council that he was a man of objectionable sen- respects 
timents. He ecudgeled his brain to discover wherein he General ashinetor i ' of ( er I 
could have offended Stenerson; but he only groped pyl] as ‘‘Brother Jonathan and. cited Mm as ap rint f Woma! 
about in a distressing dusk; not a glimmer of light was type of the keen, honest, alert Americar The } even if perchance not n¢ ‘ repeatir 
vouchsafed him, until Henrik one day by chance told pname passed from t n to the nat ind } i 


, 
1 ‘ " i 
him of his encounters with the Grand Mog forever. 














URING the past winter a notable number of 
f } voiced American girls have achieved signal suc 
r ; 
ES cesses in the musical world of Paris, to the wor 


t 
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MAY SONG 


AMERICAN SONGSTRESSES IN 
PARIS. 


sweet 


der and delight not only of their friends and 
ynpatriot it even of th most exacting Ikrench 
ti The jealous strongholds of the Opera, Opera 


omique and Conservatoire have ea¢ hin turn been vic 


yriou taken by the daughter of the Puritans, who is 

nning to show the world that art as well as utility is 
er domain, and that the Old Workl, which has hitherto 
velcomed and flattered her for her wealth and beauty, 





ww owes her homage for 





el uperior talents, Con 


spicuous in more than one sense among the fortunat 
youn irtists alluded to are the beautiful Mrs Kinen 
and her sister, Miss Lydia Eustis, nieces of Mr. James 
B. Eustis, our Ambassador to France, and daughters of 
his brother, Mr. Allain Eustis, who reside n Pari 

The appearance at the Conservatoire concerts tl “ 

t r of the ® talented sisters was one of the most tall 


i 


BIL 


{i 
a 


and the Conservat 


iave been serious musical 


Ss 
( 
a 


resumptuous approa hes of 


f events of the season in musical circles 

Che staid old Conservatoire—the gray walls of which 
ke the hearts of its white-haired guardians, seem in 
traditions, \ ere Perfection has pre 





usted with hoary 


ided for over a century and where the Spirit of Art 


elf seems enshrined and jealously guarded against the 
f false or unworthy devotees 


has at last been forced t ,Open il doors to admit Amer 
in singers tothe narrow 


rt * Not. however, before the candidates for this 


ircle of the ‘Societe des Con 


wed themselves ¢ qual to one of the 


haustive tests of their ability to bx 


nal distinetion 
verest and most ¢ 

yund in the whole repertory of classical musi 
mass by Bach. Bach is the god of Parisian musicians, 


sire is his Temple 


namely, 


The two American girls did not flinch, but entered 
n this trving ordeal, before the most fastidious critics 
the world, with the courage born of absolute self- 
complished their task to the 
if their judges, they came out at 


I 


mnfidence Hay 
hest satisfaction 

it me. cr pwned wi 
Che ters have been in Paris for twelve years and 

the greater part of 





ha well-earned success 


tudents 





iat tin 

Che eld e two, Mrs. Kinen, is married toa Rus 
in Ihe er, Miss Lydia, is a rare beauty of the 
panish type, tall traight, beautifully formed with a 
lla-lily complexion, Grecian features, the blackest hair, 


nd snappin ick eve haded with long, heavy lashes 











oung, full of life and intelligence, a stylish dresser 
i having all the graceful independence of American 
hood » charming when controlled by taste and 

r personality is unusually attractive. 

N \ 1 iter f « plex 
vet a » 1 y vit il re) has three 
ire tw \ \ are es ins r cost 

1a iu All t I irenare ! irk 

y fond « i vy have their own little orga 

1 Which y r for their own pleasur 

{ maki \ ra oft sol cco par 

t t i y ar aly { itt pre l 
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) who ul , a 
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ihe ftamiuiy American, 
rench and Spanish blood is mingled in their veins, 
n ancestor was, I believe, Governor of Massachusetts. 
married son lives in New York State, and Miss Lydia 
frequently runs home to see the family. 

Mrs. Kinen has a voice of mezzo-soprano quality, 
with rare appealing power, and legato sure, pure and 
sweet Her training has been the very best, and as her 
intelligence is beyond the common, she has triumphed 
easily over the difficulties of correct phrasing. She 
sang all the most exacting solo parts of the mass and 


comes from New Orleans. 


was enthusiastically applauded. 

Miss Lydia’s work, though less ambitious in scope, 
was executed with equal intelligence. Her voice is also 
of the “‘grave’’ quality, though lighter than her sister's. 
At the Conservatoire concert Mrs. Kinen and Miss Eustis 
occupied the box of the President of the Republic when 
not singing 

Some vears ago there was established in Paris a ‘‘So- 
ciety of Concerts of Society Women’ by two ladies of 
title, as an aid to the charitable works to which their 
lives were devoted. To it belonged some seventy ladies 
from the highest circles of Parisian society, many of 
them artists who might have won distinction in the pro 
fessional world. All were earnest and gifted students. 
Of this circle Mrs, Austin Lee, at present in Cairo with 
1usband, Mrs. Kinen and her sister were valuable 


her 
members 

rhe present professor of the singers is the wife of the 
distinguished Dr. Frelat, who was also one of the stars 
of this brilliant coterie, and who continues her art work 
in the direction of teaching society singers, a depart 








MMI FRANCES SAVILLE 


ment wholly distinct from that of stage preparation. 
Every two weeks this lady gives a pupils concert in 
which only part-songs are sung, and those very difticul 
the idea being to inculcate a musical sense, and a sel 
effacement in which there is no striving for personal 
effect The effort is all toward musical perfection 
Once in three weeks this interesting seance 1s directed 
by M. ¢ harles-Marie Widor, the celebrated composer, 
who polishes up the work to the requisite tinish, and en 
thuses the class to white heat. The fourth week a grand 
matinee is given, which is one of the recherché musical 
events of Paris. In this manner was the musical taste 
and intelligence of Mrs. Kinen and her sister trained to 
the extremely difficult task which they have so success- 
fully performed. 

(nother temple consecrated to the highest art is the 
Paris Opera Ilouse, the sacred threshold of which was 


vifted Californian, Miss Sibyl San- 


deftly crossed by the 
derson, who sent her silvery notes coquetting with the 
gilded cupids of the topmost domes in a way which 
made the French people draw breath and say, “She was 
the one American girl who could have done it. 

Her blonde beauty had scarcely disappeared from its 
stage when Miss Suzanne Adams, the pretty brunette 
from Boston, took up the French sceptre where her com- 
patriot had dropped it. This feat was not accomplished 
by management or favoritism. Miss Adams knew how 
to sing, she knew how to sing French (which was more 
important), and she also knew how to show that she did ; 
they needed her and they took her, that was all. The 
leading French paper declared that it was the most in- 
teresting debut ever made at the Opera, The surprising 
part of it, however, is the superb style in which her 
‘ ee was made. On hearing her voice, the Directors 
had an orchestra rehearsal arranged on purpose to give 
her the best possible advantage in showing her merits, 


something that was never before done for an artist un- 
> engayved, 
in whica 


der similar circumstances S 
and put in training for ‘Ror 
she made her debut. 

\fter speaking of the excellence of the work, the 
>of all criticism was surprise before the complete 
b of the American debutante who not only sang 
original key throughout, but at a criti 
cal climax struck the octave above, producing an etfect 
as unusual as it was electrifying, and with the ease and 
She is now well established 





the opera in th 
i 


surety of a stage veteran 
in Paris—has a three years’ contract with the Opera, 


ation, as if she were a first 





with all the privileges of edt 
» pupil of the Conservatoire. 

Do not go to packing vour trunks now, girls, to start 
for Paris in the morning In the first place, Miss Adams 
is of Irish ancestry, which throws a dash 6f tempera- 
ment into her character which is half the battle. Then 
she has been some six vears in Paris, has had two nice 





little fortunes spent upon preparation, and has had the 
cream of instruction from the start So you see you 
your trunk besides your clothes. 

mut middle height, slender, very 
with a very small waist but good chest, and 
She has quantities of heavy dark 





have much to put i 
. 





\dams is 





hair, large dark eves, slightly prominent chin, and pallid 

ymplexion. She looks delicate, but is quite strong. 
Over at the Opera-Comique, eighteen years ago, they 
‘Paul and Virginia” that was 


gave a representation of 
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so supremely perfect they never have dared give it since. 
People sighed when they mentioned the opera as of 
something which they might never again see in this 
life. A girl from San Francisco suddenly swooped down 
here one day from Russia, where she was not only a 
singer but a ‘‘pet,’’ and not only walked right on to the 
Opera-Comique stage, but walked off with all the solid 
honors of ‘‘Paul and Virginia,’’ and is playing it here 
every night as though she had been born next door, 
Mme. Frances Saville, although born in San Francisco, 
spent her early lifein Australia, until a smart American, 
who knew how to make love as well as a fortune, met 
and married her, and gave her a splendid home in the 
big far-away island which is all upside downs and in- 
side outs. Love of fame and fortune being stronger 
than domesticity, they returned to the art world, and 
the young wife, who was then almost an artist, settled 
down to serious finishing study with the above result. 
Husband and wife are living in Paris in a handsome 
apartment on the Rue Francois Premier. 

Mme, Saville is a very sweet-looking young woman, 
blonde, with a mass of golden hair that is half her fort- 
une in “‘Virginia.’’ She looks slight, but is plump, and 
her complexion is very fair. She is a good musician as 
well as singer, and believes in intelligence in a prima 
donna. She, too, has taken great pains with her French 
diction, but being of French descent, it was not so diffi- 
cult for her as for others. She is healthy, happy and 
studious, and a great believer in the future of art in 
America. FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION. 
To THE Eprror 

EACH great civilization of the world has had its pe- 
culiar problem, and the problem of our age is to find the 
correct solution of the labor question. The Greeks at- 
tained the acme of intellectual excellence; but they 
lived only one side of life, and neglected to study the 
safeguards of national existence. The Romans reached 
the summit of military superiority; their civilization 
perished because they were not able to assimilate the 
hordes of barbarians that poured in on them from all 
sides. We live in the age of scientific development and 
we glory in the triumphs of man over physical nature, 
but the great problem we have to face and the one pe- 
culiar to our civilization is the labor question. It has 
come upon us in the midst of our triumphs, and many 
thinkers believe that upon its correct solution depends 
the well-being of our civilization. 

Labor, of course, is as old as man himself; but those 
perplexing phases of this great question which we find 
so frequently manifested in strikes, in the endless dis- 
putes of capital and labor, in controversies about rent 
and the rights and wrongs of labor are only one century 
old. Temperance reform, tariff reform, currency re- 
form and many other species of reformation engross a 
great deal of the efforts of philanthropists and states- 
men, But when some great contest brings the labor 
question prominently before us we become painfully 
aware of its transcendent importance. No other 
was called on to deal with the problem of free labor as 
we are to-day. The programme of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, or of any other labor society, though 
no doubt containing much that is unwise even in our 
day, would be classed as the wildest nonsense in the 
days of Aristotle. All ancient civilizations were based 
on slave labor. The bulk of the population was com- 
posed of slaves, and it has been estimated that in Athens 
there were twelve slaves to one free family. Manual 
toil was regarded as a degrading occupation, and the 
highest excellence in those classic lands was to spin 
sophisms or discuss moral truths, The dignity cf labor 
was quite a new-fangled doctrine when it made its first 
appearance in this strange world. Now, men are be- 
ginning to think that there is no dignity except that of 
labor, and the doctrine of Paul of Tarsus is the first 
plank in every labor platform. The literature of an age 
faithfully reflects its thoughts and aspirations. It tells 
of its problems and how they are met. But in the liter- 
ature of our age only do we read of the labor question. 
In Shakespeare's plays, for instance, we find few of the 
characters taken from the ordinary walks of life, Like 
Coriolanus, “‘he had no love for the common people. 
All the fine thoughts come from the Hamlets and the 
The nobles were the only class worth writing 
about. Jack Cade is the only hero taken from the ranks 
of labor. Even the thieves come in for some words of 
praise, but the cobbler, the peasant and the carpenter 
are ‘‘base mechanicals.”’ 

The labor question owes the great importance it has 
attained in our day to two causes; the spread of enlight- 
enment and education, and, in particular, the extension 
of the suffrage. Men demand a greater share in the 
government of their affairs. They demand a greater 
share of the rewards of industry and an equalization of 
the conditions of life. Will they show themselves eca- 
pable of discharging the responsibilities they are willing 
All these are very new and very perplexing 
questions. They are not to be solved by bayonets and 
bullets. When these agencies become a necessity our 
civilization is doomed to go the way of those that have 
preceded it. There is no prominent statesman in our 
country whose life has been thoroughly identified with 
these questions. Our public men perhaps are not yet 
fully alive to their importance. But they have claimed 
the attention of the two most influential statesmen of 
Europe—Gladstone and Bismarck, 

Every civilization has exhibited in its career the 
phases of individual life. The period of greatest pros- 
perity was the prelude to decline. The labor question 
is for us the problem of existence. If we solve it our 
present civilization will be only the prelude to a greater 
that will follow. If we fail to meet it our triumphs are 
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at an end 
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OUR CONGRESSIONAL 


OHN J. GARDNER, re-elected fron the Second 
Congressional District of New Jersey, was born in 
Atlantic County in that State in 1845. When six- 
teen he enlisted in the Sixth New Jersey Volun- 
in March, 1865, enlisted for one year in the U.S. 
Veteran Volunteers. He was Mayor of Atlantic City in 
1868, and re-elected to the same office sev. \ times. Mr. 
Gardner was a member of the New Jers , Senate for 
fifteen years, and was elected to the Fifty-third Con- 
gress as a Republican. In 1894 he was re-elected by a 
large majority. 

Henry H. Bingham, who will again represent the 
First Pennsylvania District, which he has represented 
in all Congresses since and including the Forty-sixth, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1841: was graduated at 
Jefferson College in 1862; studied law; served gallantly 
in the Civil War, and was mustered out of service as 
Brevet Brigadier-General of Volunteers. He was ap- 
pointed Postmaster of Philadelphia in 1867, and served 
until 1872; was Clerk of Courts until 1875; delegate-at- 
large to the Republican National Conventions in 1872, 
1876, 1884, 1888 and 1892; and was elected to the Forty- 
sixth Congress. He has been prominent in Congress- 
ional debate ever since that time. 

George Louis Wellington, Congressman from the 
Sixth Maryland District, was born in Cumberland, Md., 
in 1852, At the age of twelve he began the struggle of 
life by securing work in a canal store. At eighteen he 
was clerk in the Second National Bank of his native town. 
In 1882 he was elected County Treasurer by the Board 
of County Commissioners. This office he held until 
1888, and was again elected to the position in 1890, He 
was one of the delegates from Maryland to the Republi- 
can National Conventions of 1884 and 1888, In 1889 he 
was nominated by the Republican State Convention as 
the candidate of that party for State Comptroller, and 
at the election in November, although defeated with the 
remainder of the ticket, he received the largest major- 
ity ever given a candidate in his own county. On July 
9, 1890, he was appointed Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States at Baltimore, which position he held for 
four years, receiving the highest commendation from 
the department for the manner in which the affairs of 
the oftice had been conducted. In 1892 he was the Re- 
yublican candidate for Congress in the Sixth District, 
bat suffered defeat in the Democratic tidal wave that 
swept the country in that year. In 1894 he was renomi- 
nated for Congress, and elected by the largest majority 
ever given any candidate in the district. 

Michael Griffin, Representative from the Seventh 
Wisconsin District, was born in 1842; has resided in 
Wisconsin since 1856; was educated in the common 
schools of Ohio and Wisconsin; enlisted as a private 
September 11, 1861, in Company E, Twelfth Wisconsin ; 
served until close of war; was promoted successively to 
Second and First Lieutenant; was at the siege of Vicks- 
burg in the Meridian and Atlantic campaigns; on Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea and through the Carolinas; 
was wounded at Atlanta July 21, 1864; mustered out 
July 16, 1865. He was member of the County Board of 
Columbia County, Wisconsin, in 1874 and 1875; member 
of Assembly in 1876; City Attorney of Eau Claire in 
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1878, 1879 and 1880; State Senator in 1880 and 1881; De 
partment Commander Grand Army of the Republic in 
1887-88; Quartermaster-General of State with rank of 
Brigadier-General in 1889 and 1890; read law and ad- 
mitted to the Bar May 18, 1863, and has since engaged 
in active practice. In 1804 he was elected to the Fifty 
third Congress as Republican to fill a vacancy, and also 
to the Fifty-fourth, receiving 17,806 votes against 9,906 
votes for George W. Levis, Democrat. 

David Brenmert Henderson, member re-elected from 
the Third District of lowa, was born at Old Deer, Scot- 
land, in 1840; came to this country in 1849; was edu- 
cated at the Upper Iowa University ; served in the Civil 
War; was Internal Revenue Collector for the Third Iowa 
District from 1865 until 1869; was Assistant U.S. District 
Attorney for the Northern division of the Iowa District 
for two years; was elected to the Forty-eighth Congres 
and has been regularly re-elected since. 

Wm. Carlisle Arnold, who will represent the Twenty- 
eighth District of Pennsylvania in the coming Congress, 
was born in Luthersburg, Clearfield County, July 15, 
He received a liberal education in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts, and was graduated from the re 
nowned Philips Academy, of Andover. While very 
young he entered the Curwensville National Bank, 
where he served several years as teller, and began the 
study of law in Clearfield in 1873, being admitted to 
practice in June, 1875. He is a lawyer of admitted su 
perior ability, conceded to be one of the most brilliant 
men of his profession, and universally recognized as be 
ing one of the most forcible and eloquent speakers in 


1851. 





Western Pennsylvania. In politics Mr. Arnold has 
always been a stanch and ardent Republican. 
2°o¢ 
POOR MARTHA! 
ARTHA is six years old, and it is almost a year 


In that time how often 


eep 
} 


since her mother died. 
has she seen her father’s eyes red from w 


! Poor father! he will never recover from 








ing 
his sorrow or be consoled, and if he has a little courage 
for the future, it is only on his little girl’s account. How 
a year has changed him! His hair has whitened, his 
face is furrowed by tears, and although he is not yet 
thirty-five, he stoops like an old man. 

This evening, as usual, he is busy with his sa 
thoughts, and at times his eyes fill with tea he re 
members that next day will be Christmas. That after 
noon, on leaving his oftice, he bought a beautiful doll for 
his little Martha, thinking to himself: ‘‘My poor wif 


toy { 


was so happy last Christmas in preparing the 
she wa 


our little one, and to think that six days after 








dead! Oh, that awful 30th of December, when deatl 
tore her from me! Unable to restrain his grief, he 
goes into the next room to hide it from Marth | 

softly follows him, her eyes full of tears ind sa 

gently: 

Dear papa, you are crying You are al 
thinking of mamtna. You must not cry any more r 
it is Christmas Eve, and, as I have been very good, 
Santa Claus will come, and I will await him and ask, 
since he comes from heaven where mamma is, that he 


CONG I 1A ( I WELLINGTON, MARYLANI 
NG. 25; 
vive me news of her. You will let me sit up, won't 
you?’ she adds, clasping her little arms about her fa- 
ther’s neck. 
Alas! he cannct answer her, so great is his suffer 


ing, but he kisses her and presses her to his heart, mut 


muring only ‘My good little darling, my dear little 
Martha!’’ but he can say no more, for sobs choke him 
After some moments, regaining possession of himself 
he dries his eves and occupies himself with his little 
daughter. 

Toward nine o'clock Martha was sleeping soundly in 
her father’s arms, and he softly put her to bed. When 
she awoke next morning, she found toys, like other 
children, yet she cried a great deal, and her heart wa 
full to bursting as she said to her father Why did you 


let me sleep? Poor innocent child! She had not been 
able to ask Santa Claus for news of her mother 
I] 
Martha has grown now It is four years since her 


mother died, and for four days she has been fatherl 
for he is dead of a broken heart 

Except for a good neighbor woman 
bereavement has taken care oft her, she was alone when 
she followed her father to his last resting-place. The 
little orphan understood that now she had no one to 
whom she could look for love or comfort. Oh, how shi 
wept ! It was very cold at the cemetery, and since that 
day she has been in bed with the fever. The doctor has 
It is grave,” and the little patient hi 


who since this 


come and said 
heard him and under 

The 24th of December 
the day of rejoicing 


tood 
has un. Chri 
for children, will dawn to-morrow 


come ae tma 


How sad Martha is, and how her little heart suffer 

he says to the good woman who cares for her ‘Thank 
you very much; you are very good to take such care of 
me. You know Iam going soon to see my papa and 
mamma. When I w be with them I will be very 
happy, and I will tell God how good you have been to 
me, 

‘Do not speak so, dear responds the good woman 
greatly touched. You are not very ill, and Santa 
Claus will bring vou some toys. 

Oh, no,”’ replied the little girl, “I have had a great 
deal of sorrow, and I do not wish any playthin | 
would rather that Santa Claus came for me to , vith 
him up there 

Then the pretty little head fell bac k upon the pill 
and in her delirium the little one repeats Dear 
dear Santa Claus, take me to my papa and mamma 

Suddenly she it Iipright in the bed and addre 
the neighbor 

Madan ju re mie ulckl nt (lau 

yming and he w not iit for me Quicl ui 
wisi to take 

But, exhausted by th rt, the beautiful child f 
hac ur I v" nta Clau Né 
Jesus viv l ¥ papa and mamma t l 
ae 

No more. It is finished, and as the clock strikes 
twelve Martha is happy, for she has gone to rejoin those 
whom she has lost MM A.) THIER-BEAUMONT 
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Hastings tournament will be fol 
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lowed by a National Chess Congress to be 


held in Berlin in July. Durir 
ing Tarrasch will play a return match 
with Tschig 
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of two well-known English ¢ s players 
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Chronicle, and Mr. William N, Potter. 
Both did good service to the game in their 
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24 inch Wheels, 22 pounds. 





OUR Catatogue WESTERN. WHEEL WORKS 








CRESCENT 
SCORCHER 
£8 in. Wheels, 20 Ibs. 
ellable machi 
sistent with strength 
and durability. 





CHICAGO 
ann NEW YORK, 




















NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOUCIA- 
TION MEETING, 
DENVER, J 
\ RATE t 
r d 
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s t N.E. A t 
S. K. HOOPI 
G.P.& 7 dD. & I 
WHERE TO FIND GAME, 

Ww HERE to find game is oftentimes a perplexir 
ipa e sportsmalr rikes t 
genera kee or n ‘ i 
sible or exelt e} 

Along the f the B re & O I 
road Vir 1a 
ar met i 
they own ! 

ve t rt t P 
i ons ad the Z 
in America; t I t 
and Monong ent 
s ims. 7 ta 

\ Ay i ' ~ 

sal i t and j 

n f ich t I 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using | 

Wilson’ $s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New ntif S avons on —— 
Theo 












WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
om 162 Trust Bldg., Louisville, K iy. 
eees 1 1122 2 Broadway, New York, 






THE 
DRUM IN 
POSITION 


OPIU 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J.STEPHENS 


Lebanon, Ohio. 
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certain distance 


cs the point of de 





tands here and 


s before he may 


parture. The player 
turned round several time 





Sa oe ee ee ed 7: 


7% NO MONEY 


: at 





Full Treatment of AQUAMIEL P 
4 «THe MIRACLE oF NATURE” 
c Magical Bust Developer and the greatest 
flesh producing, form perfecting remedy 


the world ever knew 4 


o €. 0. D. fraud 
AQUAMIE 


ay 
4 op 

> =a 
Tre atment 


2 
te > pay @ penny in advance. AFTER y < 


not before . XQ 
af : \ 
a " 
@ terms. Parsicula t 


without requiring you 


=| 






¥ 
mesereereeece 
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ik 


The Mexican Remedy Co 
199 8. High St., Columbus, O 
Liseice ee eweeene 


High 
Grade 





en cycles 


Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W,VanBuren St.6 47 ,Chicage 





To Opponents 
The Single-Tax 


The Single-Tax Courier, 


Price S$! a Year. 


Subscribe For It, 


Read It, Then 
Criticise lt 


SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 





{ Borax Receipt Book Free "2", 2" 


ee eee eee ees PO eeeeeeeeerrrees 











VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 


NEW 





YORK 





Crry 











16 


NCE A WEEK. 





FREPCEVA LEAS LVAD cecdcudcecwedeveueuenttencess 


aoe © eS} 


OVE 





AB 





THE 


CLOUDS: 


BERR EERE: 


EVER BEEN THERE? 


me tell you of a trip made . 


Le 
by a NORTHERN PAC IFIC party who in 18) 


reach an altitude of nearly THREE MILE S he 

shove the sea and 6000 FEET above the clouds 

\ ich lay beneath them, white and beautiful, be 

nd meSIX CENTS in stamps an if will send 

a finely illustrated book that gives the story fe 

CHAS. S. FEE, Genvt Pass. Acenr, 4 

“ 3 
MOUNT RAINIER. a : — 

“ . NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. — St. Paut, Minn. 


eRPSRERAREREERE ESRRRERE | PRESTR EEREEREEEERESERERE BY 





Food is fuel to 
“Best” Tonic, Pabst 

imption of this fuel; hence 
It soothes the most waketul 


the body. 

Malt Extract, secures 
perte ct health, s neth ‘and beau 

» delicious slumber, At eum. 


perfect con- 











| Chicago, Boston, 











“PRESSING- 
DESIRE OF EVERY e@YC 
iNT? ROE A 

RALPH TEMPLE 





TEMPLE 
CYCLE CO. 


2208 MICHIGAN AV. CHICAGO 








SPECIAL 60-DAY SALE OF FINE TELESCOPES. 


GE Faye UL 


TELES FOR 


ONLY 98 


CENTS 


NEARLY SETIN LENGT 





re the reduction in tariff we have importe 


£ 

1 t l ya 
pewertul achromatic lenses 
t 

f 





ents by , M v Or 
a » RACH LSION IMPORTING Co. 1 pt. 


15,000 large French Telescopes, * They open 38 inches in 4 sections and 
ty brass bound, 8S sap on th otc. wilh ve 


end to exc 


ine Teles 
ip 





45 Macolsier *Puilding, x. y. . Hox ves 





Children a 


frem They 


don't like it But they are 


taki ing medic ine. 
taste 
ager to take 


€ what wate like— 
Scott’s Emulsion, for 


instance, 
Children almost always like 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

And it does them good. 

Scott's Emulsion is the easiest, 
most palatable form of Cod-liver 
Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda added to nourish 
the bones and tone up the ner- 
vous system. The way child- 
ren gain flesh and strength on 
Scott’s Emulsion is surprising 
ven to physicians 

All delicate children need it. 
Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 











IN aon 
GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


FITTED WITH "'G & 
“WHICH GIVE NO TROUBLE” 
Handsome cat gue free at R bier agencies 











GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFa. Co. 
Washington, 
Bro e2% 


New York 
Detroit, Coventry, England. | 








7 he 
: Weekly 
; Recorder 
1QWeeks for 10 Cts. 


Each issue contains 16 large pages, 112 @ 
@ columns reading matter, Pach column 
) is 21 inches long. The ten issues will contain 


$ 52,920 SquareInches | 


@ of reading matter and illustrations, ¢ 
and the best of both at that. To show J 
rthe New York WEEKLY § 





what a good pay 


RECORDER really is,we willsend it to YOU for 


Ten Weeks 
for Ten Cents. 


| 
@ It is the Largest, Cheapest, and Best 
@ Illustrated Family Newspaper. 


In each 4 
e latest 
tterns 
i's Hu- 
f rthe 
act and , 
nd Gar- 


es We ¢ 





§ $203,986.00 | 
é IN PRIZES 


; TO BE GIVEN TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
) Send ten cents to the WEEKLY REecorDER, 
Z 
» 





15 Spruce St., New York, and get the | 
Greatest Illustrated Fan Newspaper 


FOR TEN WEEKS. ; 

















DIXON’S No. 679 


Cycle Lubricant 


isa solid stick of peculi 
that will save wear 
ofrunning. Itis far superiorto anyt ofore 
offered cyclists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cts, 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 
Bex D-10, Jersey City, N. J. | 





ft graphite 





a great add to e 








FOLKS reduced, 15 tbs, 
a month. A safe Here 
bal remedy. Mise M. 
Ainley, Supply, Ark., 
writes, I lost 43 Ibs. and 
feel spe ndid. Free Trial Box | 





sealed) 4 cents, 


ar lars ( 
He ALL c 0. Box G, 404 St. Louis, Mo, 
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Pears 


What is the 
use of being 
clean! 

They, = 
rears 


soap, know. 


use 





$5.00 IN COLD. 


Presented to any person sending Five Su- 
scriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting matter relative 
POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL and 
HUMOROUS, 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. 


SEND Oc For sample copy and beautifu 
* souvenir book with phot 

1 signatures of prominent Demo 

history of Tammany Hall. 


engravings ar 
cratic Statesmen, < 


TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





King of all 
Monarch Bicycles. 








Four Styles - - $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., ( Ago 
Eastern Branch: 97-99 Keade St., New + 
Tue C, F, Guyoen Co., Ltd., Managers 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
S75 AWEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
We do all kinds of plat 
r works, manufactu e 




















1 ar pri 
ray & Co., "Plating w erka, 
Det 4, © ‘olumbus, Ohio. 








D. NEEDH: AM'S: SONS 
Inter-Oc : 
Cor. — and ‘Dearbora St. 
CHIC 
RED CLOVER ‘siossoms 
And Fluid and Solid Extracts of 
the Blossoms. The RES BLOOD 
Purifier Known. Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh,Salt Rheum,tezema, 
Rheumatism, meapepel a, Sick 
Headache, Co P yn. Pile 
Who eng m igh and ali Bl 
Diseases, for circulan 


Se 
arr as vais Pasi, 


















WANTED AGENT to sell Sash Locks & 
Door Holders. Sam- 
ple Sash Lock free by mail for 2c, 


samp, Best sellers ever invented. Beats b weights si2 
day, Write quick. BROWARD & CO., Box 33 , Philadelphia 


and expenses, Lady or 
yA ONTH § rie saves ge’ free, 


te today. A sP.O. Ror bos. Boston, nase. 





